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There is no index to either monograph and the short bibliographies 
which are inserted here and there convey little information which is not 
available in a dozen other places. 

Uncollected letters of Abraham Lincoln. First brought together by 
Gilbert A. Tracy. With an introduction by Ida A. Tarbell. (Bos- 
ton : Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 264 p. $2.50 net) 

This work brings together Lincoln letters from different sources and 
includes hitherto unpublished manuscripts and isolated items and collec- 
tions that have appeared since the last edition of Lincoln's Complete 
Works. The most important single group drawn upon was the collection 
of about twenty letters to Senator Lyman Trumbull published in the 
Century magazine, 4:17 in an article entitled "A Lincoln Correspon- 
dence, ' ' by William H. Lambert, The volume constitutes a contribution 
to Lincolniana sufficiently significant to arouse in Mr. Tracy the hope to 
be able to secure a publisher for a new authoritative, standard edition 
of Lincoln's Complete Works. 

Even so small and haphazard a collection of letters vividly illustrates 
the many-sided Abraham Lincoln, the great "Commoner," the loyal 
friend and the defender of the weak, as well as the slipshod but eloquent 
lawyer, the adroit politician, and the temperate statesman. The collec- 
tion contains not only his longest but also what was probably his shortest 
letter when in reply to an autograph collector he writes: "You request 
an autograph and here it is." (p. 148) A young man who wishes to 
read law under him he refers to a local "excellent lawyer (much better 
than I, in law-learning) " and advises him: "Always bear in mind that 
your own resolution to succeed, is more important than any one thing." 
(p. 62) On the eve of his presidential nomination in 1860, he declines 
an invitation to deliver a lecture before the Harrison Literary Institute 
of Chicago : "I am not a professional lecturer. Have never got up but 
one lecture, and that I think rather a poor one." (p. 141) Another 
human note is sounded when in July, 1864, the great president penned 
his thanks to a woman, who had passed the eighty-fourth year of life but 
had given to the soldiers some three hundred pairs of stockings knitted 
by herself, (p. 243) 

A considerable part of the correspondence concerns legal services ren- 
dered by Lincoln, involving only here and there a personal touch. We 
see him carefully studying Manny's reaper so as to be able to defend 
Manny's rights against the charges of Cyrus H. McCormick. He offers 
his services gratuitously to defend on a charge of murder the son of a 
widow from whose hands he had himself received various favors. In- 
stead of presenting formal bills for his services, he often writes as fol- 
lows: "I have news that we win our Gallatin and Saline county case. 
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As the Dutch justice said when he married folks, ' Now vere ish my hun- 
dred tollers?' " (p. 45) 

The frank admission to his friends of his desire to go to congress (p. 
9-10) proclaims the substance of the man. As a congressman we see 
him (p. 36) maintaining a close political hold on his district, keeping 
himself in touch with developments in every county through personal 
correspondence to the extent of being able to record four losses from his 
party as against eighty-three gains. The volume furnishes a few brief 
glimpses of Lincoln's interest in the nomination of General Taylor by 
the whigs in 1848. Lincoln 's influence in bringing this about as a mem- 
ber of a small but active Taylor group at the national capital has never 
been fully appreciated ; the index which is fairly comprehensive fails to 
take any notice of any of these references, (pp. 26, 31, 33, 34) A little 
over ten years later we read his own declarations that he himself was not 
" fit for the Presidency. " (p. 104) As his qualifications receive a more 
wide-spread recognition, he announces his belief in the enforcement of 
the laws and declares : ' ' Free speech and discussion and immunity from 
whip & tar and feathers, seem implied by the guarantee to each state of 
'a republican form of government.' " (p. 121) At the same time he 
writes "the longest letter I ever dictated or wrote" was to deny the com- 
pact theory and the right of secession, (p. 123-129) 

Letters written in 1858 and 1860 (pp. 86-87, 132-133) explain his 
famous declaration that the "government can not endure permanently 
half slave, and half free;" he makes it clear that this was an essay in 
the realm of political prophecy and not a program for practical en- 
deavor. This was a correction that he had frequently to make at the 
time and which is more necessary to-day when it is regarded as the prac- 
tical political platform upon which Lincoln established his services to the 
nation. Only once, in the heat of a reply to Douglas at Chicago, did he 
declare: "I did not ever say that I desired that slavery should be put 
in course of ultimate extinction. I do say so now, however." (Works 
of Lincoln, Federal edition, 3:49) "We next find him paying the ex- 
penses of a supporter to the Chicago convention, at the same time de- 
livering to him what later proved to be a very necessary lecture on the 
principle that in the main the use of money in a political contest is 
wrong, (p. 135) 

Following his election and preceding his inauguration he drafts a 
memorandum to be used by Senator Trumbull as a clue to the policies of 
his administration, (p. 168-169) Once in the presidential chair, the 
material becomes less illuminating. A private and confidential letter to 
General Carl Schurz and another to Congressman I. N. Arnold, in both 
of which he indulges in some plain talk, suggests something of his rela- 
tions to the republican radicals of the day. 
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The editorial work on the volume is generally satisfactory although in 
a foot-note on page 111 the editor follows the obsolete and untenable 
tradition assigning to Judge Nathan Sargent the credit for having given 
the whig party its name. 

Aethue C. Cole 

Joseph H. Choate. New Englander, New Yorker, lawyer, ambassador. 

By Theron G. Strong. (New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 

1917. 390 p. $3.00) 
This is a disappointing sketch. It is parsimonious of biographical de- 
tail, it gives no satisfying glimpse of the profession of law of which 
Choate was the greatest ornament of his day, it does not display the dip- 
lomatic background against which he acted as ambassador in cementing 
a spiritual alliance between the United States and Great Britain. It 
gives little more than a body of fragments upon his standing as raconteur 
and post-prandial orator; and even here it tells few details that are not 
already common property. Among the few fragments of information 
that it includes is an account of the work of Charles F. Southmayd in 
laying down the legal foundation for the reversal of the income tax of 
1894. Mr. Southmayd, the former senior partner of Mr. Choate 's law 
firm, and as eccentric as elderly lawyers can well be, had retired from 
active practice in 1884. He emerged from his retirement to volunteer 
a brief against the income tax because of his ' ' strong idea of the right of 
property being at the foundation of civilized government," and it was 
' ' his masterful brief that drove the entering wedge which by its cleavage 
demolished the Act." For his services in this suit Mr. Choate received 
$34,000. 

F. L. P. 

Early life and letters of General Thomas J. Jackson ("Stonewall" Jack- 
son). By Thomas Jackson Arnold. (New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 379 p. $2.00 net) 
Much has been written about Stonewall Jackson the soldier, but as yet 
the world knows little of the more human side of the man — of his fam- 
ily and friends, his boyhood days, and his every day life before the war. 
This gap in the history of Jackson's life is now filled, as well as it is 
now possible to fill it, by his nephew's volume of mingled reminiscence, 
tradition, history, and correspondence. Thomas Jackson Arnold w r as the 
son of Jackson 's only sister, who corresponded regularly with her brother 
and whose home was Jackson's home until he was married. The young 
nephew also lived for a year with Jackson at the Virginia military insti- 
tute. Consequently, his recollections as well as his editorial work and 
researches in family history possess both interest and value. 



